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UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD IRAQ 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1999 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Near Eastern and 

South Asian Affairs, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:04 p.m. in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Brownback and Ashcroft. 

Senator Brownback. I call the hearing to order. 

Ambassador J ones, welcome. We are delighted to have you back 
here to the committee hearing. We appreciate your ability to be 
able to make it in the snow. Hopefully, you can make it back, too. 

Ambassador J ones. Thank you. I hope so, too. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. We meet again to confront a rather peren- 
nial question any more, and that is what to do about Saddam Hus- 
sein. With your patience and indulgence, I would like to outline 
how I see the problem, and I have been working around this now 
for some period of time. It has been a problem that we just have 
not solved and it does not strike me that we are on a path to solv- 
ing it now. 

Our problem is Saddam. I n the last several months alone, he and 
his henchmen have disposed of a prominent Shiite cleric and his 
sons, they have eliminated some of the top ranks of the military, 
and have brutally suppressed dissension in the south of Iraq. Al- 
though these developments have been faithfully reported, the reac- 
tion of much of the international community has been that 
Saddam's brutality is a regrettable matter, but no real action has 
been taken. 

The second part of our trouble is what to do. There appears to 
be little disagreement that, once given the opportunity, Saddam 
will attempt to reconstitute his weapons of mass destruction and 
that that effort may take as little as 6 months for him to reconsti- 
tute these weapons. 

Despite this obvious fact, we have almost reached the end of the 
road in effective long-term monitoring and have almost certainly 
ended any phase that will permit intrusive challenge inspections. 
The United Nations Security Council is paralyzed by basic dis- 
agreements over how to proceed and the United States and Great 
Britain are waging a war of attrition against Saddam's air defenses 
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which, while I hope it will help destabilize Saddam, that appears 
to be a very long-term project. 

Indeed, it has not been pointed out, but the only justification to 
this war of attrition is Saddam's own continued targeting of United 
States and British overflights. The moment he chooses to stop, 
which may well be the moment these bombings really hurt him, we 
too will be forced to end our attacks under the current strategy. I 
am concerned that we have not thought through what our actions 
will be when that does happen. 

Which brings me to my final point. I am very troubled that, de- 
spite the President's signature on the Iraq Liberation Act, little has 
been done to implement the act. Opposition groups have been des- 
ignated because the law forced the President to do so by a date cer- 
tain. A coordinator for the democratic transition in Iraq has been 
named, but he has been widely quoted in the Arab press saying 
that the premise of the I raq Liberation Act will not work. 

The entire U.S. strategy seems to depend upon bombing and, 
while I support a vigorous and aggressive defense of the no-fly 
zones, I am concerned that I do not see more action on other fronts 
which could help bring us closer to the end of this bloody regime. 

We apparently are not going to get a successor to UNSCOM that 
can meet that Commission's high standards. We are not going to 
get agreement in the Security Council to further constrain Saddam 
in any way, as I read it, and I hope maybe you could show us a 
different interpretation. 

Unless we are resigned to the reconstitution of his regime of ter- 
ror, Saddam is going to move ahead, fully armed with weapons of 
mass destruction. We really must do something. We must do so 
soon. 

My simple question to you is what is the Clinton administration's 
comprehensive plan for I raq? What are we going to do? We are now 
in 1999. We have been at this for 9 years. There have been dif- 
ferent strategies followed along the way. I was very hopeful earlier 
that we were moving toward a comprehensive plan and yet now it 
does not seem like we are on that track. 

So I look forward to your answering some of these questions and 
challenges in your testimony and some of the questions that we 
will have. 

Senator Ashcroft, thank you for joining us on this subcommittee. 
If you have an opening statement we would be pleased to hear it. 

Senator Ashcroft. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this 
hearing on United States policy toward Iraq. 

I am distressed by the resignation on the part of too many indi- 
viduals that there is nothing that can be done to address this secu- 
rity threat and that we just have to take whatever happens to us. 
That is the absence of policy, not the presence of a coherent strat- 
egy to advance U.S. national security interests. 

The continuing exchanges of fire between United States war- 
planes and Iraqi air defense forces have made it clear that the 
threat posed by Saddam Hussein is not going to diminish unless 
aggressive action is taken to undermine his government. I n that re- 
spect I agree with you wholeheartedly that he is the problem. 

Since December I raq has violated the no-fly zones at least a hun- 
dred times. Its ground forces have fired 20 missiles at U.S. war- 
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planes. Frankly, I commend the administration for keeping the 
pressure on Saddam over the last few months, but the outlines of 
a long-term policy to deal with the root of the problem, Saddam's 
continued rule, have not yet emerged. 

It is precisely the lack of a consistent strategy to encourage a 
change of government in Baghdad that has cost the United States 
so dearly in the Persian Gulf. Maintaining a U.S. force in the re- 
gion to contain Saddam has cost us over $6 billion in real dollars 
since 1993, with no end in sight. And because policies have not 
been followed to address the real threat, there is little prospect 
that the 20,000 troops we keep in the Persian Gulf will return 
home any time soon. 

Keeping our forces on the front lines in the Persian Gulf without 
focused and committed political leadership in Washington is a dis- 
service to the soldiers and it undermines American credibility 
abroad. 

Over the last 6 years we have taken the path of least resistance 
in our policy toward Iraq. We supported the opposition until Sad- 
dam attacked them in 1996. We supported firm containment until 
advocates of appeasement at the United Nations opposed us in the 
Security Council. We condemned Saddam's brutal repression and 
used the strongest rhetoric against his weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, but were more than happy to undermine our own diplomacy 
to accept new promises of compliance by Saddam last fall. 

It is astounding to me that, after more than a year of constant 
provocation from Saddam and in the midst of almost daily live fire 
exchanges between Iraqi forces and U.S. warplanes, the adminis- 
tration agreed in J anuary to review sanctions on I raq and also pro- 
posed lifting the caps on the oil for food program. 

If it were a real review of sanctions it might even be different, 
but "reviewing sanctions" for me is a code word for lifting or down- 
grading sanctions. I wonder if our review of sanctions would ever 
result in a strengthening of the sections regime. 

These tactical retreats at critical junctures, coupled with a lack 
of a long-term policy to encourage a new government in Baghdad, 
are the reason that Saddam, I think, is stronger today than he was 
at the end of the Gulf war. I would be pleased to learn that he is 
not that strong. 

Aggressors around the world have taken note of our lack of re- 
solve when it comes to Saddam H ussein. They have taken note that 
the administration has not spent a single dollar of the $97 million 
authorized by the Iraq Liberation Act to train and equip the Iraqi 
opposition. Supporting the Iraqi opposition certainly has risks, but 
the alternative is the resurgence of the most dangerous dictator in 
the Middle East and a severe blow to our credibility abroad. 

The administration has compared Saddam to Hitler, but U.S. pol- 
icy made 1999 the year of Munich in the Persian Gulf. The Presi- 
dent's policies are laying the basis for diminished U.S. credibility 
in the region and the rise of aggressive states hostile to U.S. inter- 
ests and allies. 

The fact that the administration apparently has no immediate 
plans to equip or train Iraqi opposition forces does not lead me to 
believe that a genuine commitment to remove Saddam is present. 

I think we need a commitment to changing the leadership there. 
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Merely deferring this crisis until the next administration while 
Saddam works to rebuild weapons of mass destruction and erode 
international sanctions, that is not the kind of foreign policy legacy 
that we need to leave to the American people. 

So I thank you for having this hearing Mr. Chairman. We need 
to try and find a way as a Nation to protect our interests far more 
aggressively and to deal with the root problem we have in I raq. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Senator Ashcroft. 

Ambassador J ones, as you can tell, we have got some tough ques- 
tions and we need some answers to them. I think the country needs 
some answers to these. I am very pleased you are going to join us 
today and I look forward to your testimony and to the question and 
answer exchange. 

Ambassador J ones. 

STATEMENT OF HON. A. ELIZABETH J ONES, PRINCIPAL 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR NEAR EAST AFFAIRS 

Ambassador] ones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
questions as well as yours. Senator Ashcroft. I look forward to out- 
lining the administration's policy. I think we have a very good, very 
coordinated, cohesive strat^y for dealing with a very difficult prob- 
lem, a very difficult situation, and one that is as of great concern 
to us as it is to you. 

I would like to go through where we are, I think, in Iraq, starting 
with the effort that was under way with Desert Fox in December 
to degrade Saddam Hussein's weapons of mass destruction and, 
more importantly, his delivery systems. That also had the effect of 
weakening his regime, which speaks in particular to both parts of 
our policy, both containment of Saddam Hussein and regime 
change. 

As you outlined, Mr. Chairman, a number of things have oc- 
curred which are indications of the extent to which the effort that 
is under way by the United States has succeeded in weakening 
Saddam Hussein's regime. In particular we noted this with his 
Army Day speech in which he called for the overthrow of Arab gov- 
ernments, which backfired very seriously against him. We saw it 
again when his foreign minister walked out of the Arab League 
meeting, demonstrating yet again to the Arab governments the 
weakness of Saddam Hussein's regime. 

He has repeated threats to Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey, 
which just reconfirms them in their resolve to stand with us in con- 
fronting Saddam Hussein and his regime. And he has talked re- 
peatedly again of the illegitimacy of the Kuwait border, which re- 
confirms the coalition in its stand with us starting with the Gulf 
war. 

We also have anecdotal information that we are getting from 
quite a number of the contacts that we have inside I raq, those who 
report to us on what is happening inside. Ever since the December 
air strikes, the government offices in Baghdad have been dispersed; 
the government is unable to function with the efficiency that it has 
in the past. More importantly, the Republican Guard has been dis- 
persed and is unable to take advantage of the relative comforts of 
Baghdad. They are out in the field, which is not something that 
they particularly look forward to. 
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In particular, Saddam Hussein failed in his primary strategy 
through the fall, which was to get sanctions lifted and to gain con- 
trol of the money from the sale of oil and from the lifting of sanc- 
tions. He has, more importantly, challenged us in the no-fly zones. 
The no-fly zones, as you know, were established some time ago 
through the Security Council in order to protect the people of Iraq 
from him, from the depredations of his regime, both in the south 
and in parts of the north. 

Although the air strikes that we undertake because of the chal- 
lenges to our forces, to our pilots in the no-fly zones, are meant to 
protect the pilots and to protect our airplanes, they also have a col- 
lateral effect on the regime. The result of that in particular has 
been increasing reports of trouble in the south. There are some re- 
ports that "Chemical AM," the most infamous of Saddam's generals, 
may have been assassinated or there may have been an assassina- 
tion attempt on him yesterday. We do not know the full story yet. 

There has been a considerable amount of unrest that resulted 
from the assassination of one of the senior Shia clerics, as you 
mentioned, Sadr, and his two sons. The unrest in the south was 
quelled in part by shelling in Nassiriyah. There were armed clash- 
es in Karbala, and there is some discussion that there will be in- 
creased unrest in the south as the 40th day of mourning ap- 
proaches for Sadr and his two sons. In addition, there are very 
credible reports that General J enabi, the second in command in the 
south, was executed by the regime. 

The important thing, though, as you both mention, is what it is 
that we are doing to influence events in the south and what we are 
doing in order to fill out the administration's policy of containment 
and regime change. Frank Ricciardone, who has been named as the 
Special Coordinator for Transition in Iraq, was in London last week 
talking with many of the opposition groups, in particular those 
named, those designated for receipt of equipment under the I LA. 
He is working to try to put together an executive committee meet- 
ing of the leadership to try to get the I raqi groups to work together 
in a way that is more credible, in a way that actually can affect 
a regime change. 

All of that needs U.S. support. It has U.S. support, and that is 
a very intensive effort that he has under way right now, and he 
will go back to that next week as well. Right now he is in Ankara 
talking with the Turkish Government and getting ready for the 
visit of Assistant Secretary Martin Indyk, who is due there in a 
couple of days to talk to the Turkish Government and to visit 
Incirlik to work even more intensively on Operation Northern 
Watch and to seek further Turkish support for our policies of con- 
tainment and regime change. 

We are very pleased with Radio Free Iraq. More importantly, the 
Iraqis, the Iraqis on the ground, are pleased with the reporting 
that they are getting from Radio Free Iraq. There is other media 
outreach that we are working on. That is very important, we heard 
over and over again when we visited the north, in order to em- 
bolden people inside the country on the kinds of things that may 
be going on to effect regime change. 

On the I LA itself, as the act requires, we have designated seven 
groups that would be eligible to receive assistance under the act. 
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We are working more intensively with those groups as well as oth- 
ers in order to ensure that we can use the act in an effective and 
appropriate way with them. We will of course look seriously at pro- 
posals that we get from them on how they may use equipment that 
might be provided to them under the act. 

In addition, we have quite a number of other tools that we very 
fortunately have been given by Congress to shore up the resistance 
inside Iraq and to broadcast within the international community 
more broadly the kinds of depredations that the Iraqi regime has 
perpetrated against its own people. We have been able to move 
about a half a million dollars to I NDICT. They will start their very 
important work after considerable work with us to develop much 
more effective financial controls and programming ability in order 
to carry out their very important work. 

We are looking forward to funding Dr. Gosden very soon in field 
studies to followup on the work that she has already begun in 
Halabja following the chemical attacks on the Kurdish peoples in 
Halabja 10 years ago. We are hoping to work further on reconcili- 
ation of the Kurdish groups that I worked on when I was last in 
Iraq 6 weeks ago and as recently as yesterday and today in con- 
versations with the Kurdish leaders. But, going beyond that, to try 
to use some of the money that we have been given through ESF 
for election training and election work inside northern Iraq to de- 
velop elections for the regional assembly. 

We have quite a number of other proposals that have been given 
to us that could be— that we could fund using the money that Con- 
gress has very kindly given us, and those we hope we will be able 
to fund very soon. One of the anomalies that we are finding is that 
we have a lot of new organizations, new NGO's, that are working 
inside Iraq, that would like to work inside Iraq or on Iraqi issues, 
that are not quite used to working with the U.S. Government and 
with U.S. Government money. So we have been finding ways to 
make sure that the money that we disburse to them is accounted 
for and used in a way that is appropriate and that Congress would 
support. 

I look forward to responding to your specific questions, and I 
know you have many. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador J ones follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ambassador A. Elizabeth J ones 

Mr. Chairman: I appreciate this opportunity to update you on events inside Iraq 
and the steps the Administration is taking to try to infiuence them. 

We believe Operation "Desert Fox" accomplished its goal of degrading Saddam's 
capacity to develop and deliver weapons of mass destruction and his ability to 
threaten his neighbors. 

It also appears that the regime has been weakened. 

Saddam's January Army Day speech calling for the overthrow of Arab govern- 
ments, the walk-out by his Foreign Minister from the J anuary Arab League meet- 
ing, repeated Iraqi threats to Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Turkey and repeated allu- 
sions by Iraqi officials to the illegitimacy of the Kuwait border underscore Saddam's 
weakness and isolation. 

Anecdotally, we have heard that over half the civilian government offices in Bagh- 
dad were dispersed to residential areas during the December air strikes and have 
not yet returned to their original locations. Moreover, long-term dispersal of Repub- 
lican Guard units to the field is reported to be taking a toll on morale among the 
RG officer corps, which no longer enjoys a privileged lifestyle in Baghdad. 

Perhaps just as important, Saddam has been unable to achieve what he an- 
nounced as his chief goal for 1998: the lifting of sanctions and restoration of his con- 
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trd over Iraq's billions of dollars in oil revenue. Instead, his defiance of the inter- 
national community has prolonged sanctions even further and compelled the coali- 
tion to respond militarily in December. Sanctions remain in place. The UN controls 
his oil revenue and provides for the Iraqi people and it is clear that there can be 
no short cut to lifting sanctions. 

Since the end of Desert Fox, Saddam has chosen to challenge the No-Fly zones 
in both the north and south on an almost daily basis. The coalition response has 
been to strike at his integrated air defense system. The net effect of his challenges 
has been to degrade his weapons capability further and frustrate his efforts to 
achieve even a pyrrhic victory. 

One recent strike appears to have affected communication for the oil pipeline to 
Turkey. Fortunately, repairs were made within 48 hours with no serious effect on 
oil flow essential to maintaining the humanitarian program. We will continue to 
make every effort to avoid hitting such dual-use targets. 

Internally, there have been signs of strain and unrest since Desert Fox. On Feb- 
ruary 19, Ayatollah Muhammed al-Sadr, the senior Shia cleric appointed by Sad- 
dam, was assassinated. Al-Sadr is the third senior cleric killed in less than a year. 
Over the past several months, he reportedly had been warned against leading Fri- 
day prayers and was interrogated and threatened by security forces. Fie was shot, 
along with his two sons, after attending Friday prayers at the shrine of the Imam 
Ali in Najaf. The Government refused to allow a funeral ceremony. 

Al -Sadr's assassination came at a time when Saddam appears to be having in- 
creasing difficulty maintaining control over security in southern Iraq. In an effort 
to repress unrest in the south, Saddam last fall named Ali Flasan al-Majid as Com- 
mander for the Southern Regions an appointment that probably was meant to in- 
timidate the local population. Ali Flasan is known as "Chemicaf Ali" for his use of 
chemical weapons against Kurdish civilians when he was in charge of security in 
northern I raq. 

Demonstrations erupted in several of Baghdad's predominantly Shia neighbor- 
hoods shortly after news of the killing got out. The regime moved quickly to quell 
the unrest. All roads leading into Baghdad were reportedly cut off and, according 
to opposition sources, 25 demonstrators were killed, 50 injured, and 250 arrested, 
including 15 religious scholars. Others reported even higher numbers. 

Similar, short-lived protests reportedly occurred in many other cities. The regime 
allegedly responded to demonstrators who occupied the town hall in Nassiriyah by 
shelling the town and killing 18 people. There were light arms clashes in Karbala. 
The opposition also reported that disturbances took place in areas with a large 
Sunni population. For example, in predominantly Sunni Ramadi province, nine peo- 
ple, including a former governor, were said to have been executed following unrest. 

The situation appears to have calmed for now. Flowever, the traditional 40 days 
of mourning for the assassinated cleric will end in late March, near the Islamic 
Feast of the Sacrifice which marks the end of the Pilgrimage. We will be paying 
particular attention to popular demonstrations that might mark the end of the 
mourning period and to regime tactics either to forestall or quell them. 

In an incident that may have been unrelated to the popular unrest, the second 
in command in the southern Iraq security district and two staff officers reportedly 
were executed sometime in latej anuary or February. Staff Lt. General Kamil Sa- 
chet al-J anabi, a former Corps commander. Gulf War hero and the senior deputy 
in the south to Ali Flassan al-Majid was accused of plotting to overthrow the regime. 
Whatever the real reason for his execution, the regime evidently intends it as a 
warning to others while at the same time alerting Iraqis to high-level fear of coups 
and overthrow. 

What is the U.S. doing to influence events? 

First, we continue to contain Saddam, working with the UN to reestablish disar- 
mament and monitoring activities while at the same time ensuring that the basic 
needs of the Iraqi people are met. Second we are helping to isolate Saddam dip- 
lomatically, where the Arab world, in particular, is incensed by his behavior and 
threats. Third, we are working with Iraqis who want to see Iraq restored to its 
rightful place in the region, with Iraqis who, like us, believe such a future is pos- 
sible only under a new regime. 

Frank Ricciardone, the new Special Coordinator for Transition in Iraq, took up 
his activities full-time on March 1. Fie was in London last week for another round 
of meetings with a wide range of Iraqis there. Among other influential Iraqis, he 
met with Ahmed Chalabi, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress. Dr. Chalabi, as you know, has called for a meeting of the INC this 
spring. We are working with him and other INC leaders to lay the groundwork for 
a successful meeting, through close consultation with constituent groups and careful 
planning. Ricciardone is encouraging the INC Executive Committee members to 
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hold an informal meeting next week and to follow it with a formal meeting of the 
INC Executive Committee that could pave the way for a productive General Assem- 
bly meeting. 

This week, Assistant Secretary Martin Indyk will travel to Turkey, Jordan and 
Syria to continue our consultations with regional governments regarding our policy. 
After joining Martin in Ankara, Ricciardone, will stop again in London to continue 
his important consultations with key Iraqi exiles. As soon as he is back in Washing- 
ton, he will resume his close consultations with members and staff regarding our 
shared goals and ways to work more closely together to achieve them. 

We are also very sensitive to the need to get information to and from I raqis inside 
Iraq. We are pleased that Radio Free Iraq, which is an independent station, has 
been heard inside Iraq since October. We are also stepping up coordination with 
USIA, looking at ways to make other media outreach more effective. 

In early February, the President formally designated seven opposition groups 
under the Iraq Liberation Act as eligible to receive assistance under the Act. We 
are intensifying our contacts with Iraqi groups and will consider how we can help 
them more effectively oppose Saddam's rule and help Iraqis to achieve the kind of 
government they deserve and desire. We will evaluate carefully the capabilities of 
these groups, their strengths and their weaknesses, giving due consideration to any 
proposals they may wish to present regarding possible receipt of assistance under 
the Act. We will also try to resolve other practical issues, such as securing still more 
support from neighboring countries, as would be needed in such scenarios. 

We have also taken concrete steps to ensure that funding reaches groups and ini- 
tiatives that meet our common goals. For example, we have worked over the past 
several months with the chairman and board of the INDICT organization to ensure 
that INDICT can become a major focal point of Iraqi war crimes accountability ac- 
tivity. The board has agreed to an initial grant of $500,000, and has welcomed our 
suggestion that funding be made available also for developing effective management 
and accounting expertise and for program development. We expect to receive a pro- 
gram plan and follow-on grant requests in the near future. 

We are also working with Dr. Christine Gosden to provide a grant for a field 
study of the effects of Saddam's 1988 attacks on the people of Flalabja. 

As you know, I am personally involved in our efforts to help reconcile the Kurdish 
parties in northern Iraq. I traveled to the region in J anuary to encourage them in 
their efforts to unify the regional government apparatus and to care more equitably 
for the needs of the people in the region. As part of this process, we are exploring 
ways for NGO's to provide election process training and assistance prior to elections 
in northern Iraq that could be held late this year. 

We are also looking at ways to provide assistance to: 

—leadership confidence building seminars and organizational meetings; 

—Iraqis who will make their case before international organizations such as 
UN agencies: 

—and seminars that explore "the day after" and such topics as constitutional 
modeling, debt restructuring and rebuilding a health care network. 

A more detailed report on this activity is in clearance. We look forward to working 
with Congress as we pursue these efforts at strengthening the ability of Iraqis to 
work for a better future. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Ambassador. I appreciate your 
testimony and I appreciate you coming here to testify. 

Let me just start. As I go through and look at this, of the $97 
million that was authorize in drawdown for the Iraq Liberation 
Act, and I believe there was also appropriated an additional $13 
million to support opposition to Saddam, you funded the Radio 
Free I raq, that has been done; you have apparently here half a mil- 
lion that you are funding an initial grant to 

Ambassador J ONES. INDICT. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. To INDICT. And that is what 
has been spent to date? 

Ambassador] ones. That is right. 

Senator Brownback. So a total of how much money has been 
spent that was authorized by the Congress to spend under the I raq 
Liberation Act? 
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Ambassador J ones. We have the money that has been trans- 
ferred to INDICT, although that comes under the ESF rather than 
the Iraq Liberation Act. And we have spent money on the Halabja 
conference and November, which was about $67,000. 

Under the I LA itself, we want very much to disburse the equip- 
ment that is authorized under the I LA, but we believe we need to 
do it in a very responsible way, in ways that the groups themselves 
can use. We do not think that they are in a situation yet to receive 
that equipment until there is a greater coalition among them as to 
what they would do and how they would do it. 

Senator Brownback. So you have spent $67,000 and the Radio 
F ree I raq and to date that is the extent of what you have expended 
of what was authorized by the Congress? 

Ambassador] ones. That is right. 

Senator Brownback. You know, one of our concerns here is just 
that we need to move forward and we need to move forward ag- 
gressively, and that this has been signed into law for some period 
of time and you have been working with these groups for a period 
of time and it does not seem like much is happening, that it is just 
not moving forward. 

I have had a number of private meetings with you and with Mar- 
tin Indyk and with Secretary Albright. It just does not seem like 
it is happening. I hope you have plans to move things forward more 
aggressively from this point on forward, unless you have a different 
strategy that you want to put forward than the I raq Liberation Act 
implementation. 

Ambassador J ones. No, we do look forward to working very ag- 
gressively on this. As I say, the effort is very much under way to 
work with the specific groups to ensure that we can evaluate their 
abilities to work inside Iraq. The effort at the moment that is 
under way is to get together an executive committee meeting of the 
INC, the Iraqi National Congress, to work with them on how they 
might actually do this kind of thing inside I raq. 

Senator Brownback. It is just my sense and a number of others 
that time is of the essence and we need to move forward quickly. 

I want to direct your attention, if I could, to some questions that 
I have had people ask me and I have not really been sure how to 
answer them. The President, when he signed the Iraq Liberation 
Act, stated the support for a new regime m Iraq. I think this was 
his actual quote. It is: "to provide support to opposition groups from 
all sectors of the Iraq community that could lead to a popularly 
supported government." 

I just want to know if that continues to be the case today, be- 
cause I get different interpretations of what different administra- 
tion officials are saying, that we are in a containment-plus strat- 
egy, we are in a containment plus removal strategy, and then some 
say, well, I am not sure that we are in for a regime change strat- 
egy. 

Now, is regime change a passive phrase? Do we mean that we 
just hope it is going to happen? Or is regime change something 
that the administration is working actively and aggressively to 
cause to happen? 

Ambassador J ones. It is— regime change is what the administra- 
tion is working actively and aggressively to cause to happen. That 
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is absolutely right. We have quite a number of tools that we are 
employing to do that. The I LA is one. The money that has been 
given to us under ESF is the other, using the kinds of NGO's, IN- 
Dl CT, et cetera, to do that. 

We think that there are quite a number of pieces that need to 
be pulled together in order to accomplish this. It is very important, 
however, in our view, that this be an Iraqi effort that we very 
much support. The administration does not feel comfortable, does 
not thinK it is appropriate, dictating to the Iraqi people what the 
regime change would be. 

That is the reason that we are working so intensively with the 
Iraqi exile groups. That is the reason that I am working on Kurd- 
ish reconciliation specifically, in order to help them come to agree- 
ment on what that regime change would be, in order to put meat 
on the bones of what we say when we talk about representative 
government, when we talk about an Iraq whose territorial integrity 
is maintained, whose sovereignty is maintained, and a government 
that would adhere to international norms. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I am glad to hear you say that it is 
an active phrase, because different of the Secretaries seem to have 
interpreted it somewhat differently or saying that the containment 
strategy and a removal strategy are inconsistent with each other 
when I think that they are perfectly consistent with each other. It 
is just it is going to take a great deal of push and effort to be able 
to get those done. 

Now, I asserted in my opening statement that the current United 
States and British bombing in the no-fly zones in Iraq constituted 
a legal response to Iraqi provocations. Would you agree with that 
statement? 

Ambassador J ones. That it constitutes a legal response to Iraqi 
provocations? 

Senator Brownback. A legal response. 

Ambassador] ones. Absolutely, yes. 

Senator Brownback. If that is the case, though, is it also not 
correct that if Iraq tomorrow stopped targeting allied planes and 
Saddam ceased all of his provocations that the bombing would by 
necessity end as well? 

Ambassador J ones. The mission that the United States military 
and the British military have been given is to patrol the no-fly 
zones, to protect the no-fly zones, and by extension therefore the 
Iraqi people in the south and the Iraqi people in the north as far 
down as the no-fly zone extends in the north. But the mission is 
focused on the no-fly zones. 

So if the challenges to the pilots were to cease, that would be the 
case, yes. 

Senator Brownback. Where would that leave U.S. policy, then? 
I mean, if that is one of the major ways that we continue to weak- 
en Saddam Hussein, then we would be without that ability once he 
stops the provocations; is that correct? 

Ambassador j ones. No, I would disagree actually, Mr. Chair- 
man, because all of the other policies that we have in place that 
we are working very intensively on are also directed at regime 
change. As you say, I completely agree with you that containment 
and regime change do work; hand in hand. 
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Containment is something that we are working on maintaining 
and shoring up in the Security Council and with our allies in the 
Gulf and in Turkey. R^ime change goes beyond containment and 
it is what we are working on with the kinds of tools that we have 
been discussing already this afternoon. 

Senator Brown back. Let's talk about some of the tools for re- 
gime change, because clearly the Iraq Liberation Act is a regime 
change tool that the Congress has put forward. 

Ambassador] ones. That is right. 

Senator Brownback. And I believe we need to be more aggres- 
sive in moving forward with the implementation of that legislation, 
when you have only spent $67,000 plus I raq Radio. We need to get 
more aggressive with that. 

What other policies does the administration have in place that 
are targeted at regime change? 

Ambassador J ones. The I LA, as you mention. The ESF that we 
have in the programs that we are working on in order to help the 
I raqis, both the exile groups and those who may be inside, particu- 
larly in the north, first of all think about the kinds of things that 
they would like to see in a new government— so some of the money 
we hope to spend on day-after kinds of seminars to let Iraqis talk 
about and come to some conclusions about what we mean or what 
they mean by representative government. 

INDICT I think is a very important program in order to publicize 
for Iraqis and by Iraqis the human rights concerns and the war 
crime activities that Saddam Hussein and those close to him have 
undertaken. 

All of these, as well as the kinds of election training and develop- 
ment of systems inside northern Iraq for Kurdish reconciliation to 
occur along the lines that were agreed in the Washington Agree- 
ment, all of this we believe seriously emboldens those inside and 
the exile groups to think that regime change is a genuine possibil- 
ity. The more that we can demonstrate to Saddam Hussein their 
coalition and their cohesiveness, the more people inside will believe 
that a new Iraq is possible for them in the near future. 

Senator Brownback. But none of those groups have the military 
capacity to do anything against Saddam, do they? 

Ambassador J ones. Certainly inside they do. We believe they do, 
absolutely. 

Senator Brownback. That would have enough military capacity 
to be able to challenge Saddam? 

Ambassador J ones. They could, they could. However, there are 
other ways that we can work on to assist them in that, but that 
is probably not something that we can talk about in this forum. 

Senator Brownback. I would like to pursue that with you fur- 
ther, because what I am hearing you say are all good and laudable 
things, but it does not strike me that any of them can set any date, 
that we could project any date forward that this regime would be 
out of power; that these are things that are laudable to do, but we 
could not say that we would project within 2 years, within 1 year, 
within 5 years, there will be a new regime that heads the Govern- 
ment of I raq. Can we? 

Ambassador J ones. I would not— I would not want to give you 
a date, no. But at the same time, I think it is very, very possible 
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that we can build the kind of, as I said, cohesiveness and common 
sense of purpose among the Iraqi opposition groups, the Iraqi exile 
groups, that we are working on now. 

One of the difficulties that we have been facing is a very dispar- 
ate set of groups, whose differences have been more— have been 
more of a subject than their agreements. It is the agreement among 
them that we are trying to foster. I think that is the most impor- 
tant, the most important political aspect of this that we can work 
on. 

Once the political aspect of this is more apparent and is more 
agreed, that makes it much easier for us to use the I LA as the Con- 
gress intended and as we intend to implement it. 

Senator Brownback. The military bombing that we are doing, 
the targeting of the bombing is mostly targeted toward sites that 
fix on our aircraft. There has been some writers that have sug- 
gested that we would be better off to respond to more sensitive tar- 
gets, that our attacks should help facilitate Saddam's overthrow 
with our targets on our bombing responses when they target us. 

How would you respond to that? Do you think that would be a 
better way for us to target some of our bombings in I raq? 

Ambassador J ones. For now the mission, as I said, is to main- 
tain the no-fly zones and to protect the pilots who are challenged 
as they undertake this mission. The rules of engagement are de- 
fined as allowing the pilots to go after any of the air defense sys- 
tems in Iraq that might, that might harm or put any of our pilots 
or planes at risk. 

The principals, the administration, has decided to maintain the 
mission at that level at this point. 

Senator Brownback. Why not add additional potential targets as 
those that are politically sensitive targets as well? If our effort is 
not only containment of this regime, it is also removal of this re- 
gime, why not use probably the greatest force capacity that we 
have, rather than the $97 million that Congress has appropriated 
for the Iraq Liberation Act to work with outside groups or Iraq 
Radio? Why not use this military force that is in place, that is au- 
thorized, that is capable of attacking these politically sensitive tar- 
gets, that would lead more to the potential overthrow of Saddam? 

It seems we are wasting a tremendous opportunity here. 

Ambassador J ones. I think probably my colleagues at the Penta- 
gon are better placed to answer that question, but maybe I can put 
it in a broader regional and political context as well for now. 

We are working very hard to maintain several sets of coalitions, 
several coalitions. One I would describe as being the consensus and 
coalition in the Security Council that we need in order to maintain 
the sanctions on I raq, which we consider to be very important. 

The other is to maintain the coalition in the Gulf and the agree- 
ments with Turkey that permit us to fly from bases in those coun- 
tries and permit us to fly to protect the no-fly zones. 

There is also what we call the MIF in the Gulf that is another 
coalition. Our goal at this point is to maintain all of those coali- 
tions in a way that allows us to continue our policy of containment 
and to go beyond that to the policy of regime change. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I have traveled in the region late last 
year and met with a number of leaders of adjacent countries. What 
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they sought more than anything was a comprehensive U.S. strat- 
^y that would lead to the removal of Saddam Hussein, and not 
just the potential of his removal or kind of trying to set the cir- 
cumstances and hope that the removal occurs, but the actual re- 
moval of Saddam Hussein from power. 

They support a regime change. You noted, I thought well, in your 
testimony that he made a mistake by calling for regime change in 
a number of his neighbors, and now they are back and saying, well, 
we think you ought to go. So that their back is up. 

But pardon me, but our strategy in place now, we cannot project 
any time certain, nor can we convey to any of our allies in the re- 
gion, any sort of certainty at what point in time Saddam Hussein 
will not be in power, nor any period of time that he may not be 
in power, unless maybe a lucky bomb gets him or he eats too much 
fat, I guess, and has heart problems. 

But we just do not have those things in place. And yet we have 
the opportunity through our military that is there in the region, 
through allies that want to support us, to remove him. It seems to 
me that we are hesitating and stopping and doing things that are 
on the periphery, but will not end up removing Saddam Hussein 
in and of their own force even if they are gotten up to full speed. 

These efforts that you have talked about, even if you got them 
up to full speed, will not lead to the removal of Saddam Hussein. 
They seem to be more of a containment strategy than a removal 
strategy. 

Ambassador j ones. Well, the decision that has been taken by 
the administration is that the way to go about regime change as 
aggressively as we possibly can is to do it through the tools that 
have been given us, the I LA, through ESF, through using and shor- 
ing up and persuading and convincing Iraqi groups, Iraqi exile 
groups and I raqis inside the country, to work for it in the form that 
they decide for themselves. 

Senator Brownback. I think what it needs is it needs aggressive 
U.S. leadership, with a comprehensive plan, and that we target po- 
litically sensitive areas. There have been other experts that have 
suggested establishing areas within the country where dissident 
groups could develop and work, that we would provide an overflight 
protection to them. 

I have seen several different plans that are of a much more ag- 
gressive nature in dealing with this situation. It looks like what we 
have got in place today, it may take several years, it may take 10 
years. We will wait him out, is kind of the strategy today. 

I do not know that the coalition will hold that long. I do not 
know that the Arab countries will wait in the region. I do not know 
that the United Nations Security Council will wait, will keep the 
sanctions on that period of time. 

We have really got a moment now where he is weaker, where 
there is internal dissent starting up, where you have the neighbor- 
ing countries willing to help remove this regime, and we are kind 
of standing back saying, well, let us see if something comes forward 
out of this stew, but not with any sort of comprehensive leadership 
on the behalf of the U nited States. 

I know it is a complicated situation, but we are not putting for- 
ward comprehensive leadership in this region at a time when per- 
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haps just some could really move us aggressively forward on the 
removal of this regime. 

Ambassador J ones. Well, I actually believe that we are very well 
placed. We are being very aggressive on the political side. We are 
in very close touch with our colleagues in the Gulf and in Turkey. 
They tell us that they are completely with us in the way that this 
is being pursued. 

I cannot tell you— you are right, I cannot tell you by what date 
a change may take place. But we are very encouraged and more 
encouraged almost every day by the kind of effect that we see that 
our actions, the actions of U.S. forces and U.S. political efforts, the 
effect that they are having inside the country. 

Senator Brownback. Do you think the regime change will hap- 
pen during this administration? 

Ambassador J ones. I think it is entirely possible, yes. I hear 
this— like I say, I hear it myself from my conversations with people 
in the north that I have had just in the last couple of days. 

Senator Brownback. So patience is the watchword? 

Ambassador j ones. No, not patience. It is a tremendous amount 
of talking, cajoling, meetings, traveling around to make sure we get 
the right people in the meetings, bringing Iraqis together who have 
not talked to each other for quite a long time, bringing Iraqis to- 
gether who have not worked together, creating a genuine coalition 
among the Iraqis, who do not naturally necessarily come together. 

We think it is very important, as probably is evident from the 
groups that we designated in the I LA, for there to be a very broad 
group of Iraqis, Iraqis in exile and Iraqis inside the country, to 
work together so that we do not influence events in Iraq in a 
skewed fashion. We think it is very important for the Kurds to par- 
ticipate, for the Shia to participate, for Sunni groups to participate, 
for tribal organizations to participate, Turkomen, Assyrians. Any of 
the groups that one can imagine we are reaching out to to really 
work extremely hard on them, really put a strong-arm on them, if 
you will, to get them to work together and to come together in dis- 
cussions to really come up with a very clear sense of purpose and 
a very steadfast focus on what is most important, which is regime 
change, rather than on some of the— on some of the past that has 
gotten in their way up until now. 

Senator Brownback. Well, you are a very able witness on behalf 
of the administration. I just note some skepticism from here in the 
Congress on whether we have a comprehensive, aggressive plan 
and whether that is being implementea and whether the Iraq Lib- 
eration Act is being implemented at all or it is just being kind of 
a slow roll. 

I note that it has been reported in several newspapers that Mr. 
Ken Pollack, that the NSC intended to take on him as their new 
Iraq specialist, who he has stated very openly in Foreign Affairs 
magazine his questioning of the Iraq Liberation Act and whether 
or not that is a plan that will work. 

The Congress put that plan forward thinking that it could work. 
It passed, it was signed by the President. There may be people that 
dispute it, but it is put into place, and a number of us do not feel 
like it is being implemented with the aggressiveness, given the op- 
portunity that is present today. 
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I suppose if one could say, well, we are not getting anywhere at 
all, we do not have any opportunities in dealing with Saddam, let 
us just let it ride. But there are real opportunities that are there, 
and I do hope the administration takes your words to heart about 
aggressively working with those groups to get them in place. 

I would also urge you to use the other available tools that are 
available to you, militarily and other tools, in a comprehensive 
plan, sell that to the region, I mean presenting it to the region, 
which I hope Assistant Secretary I ndyk is doing this week and next 
week, because that is what they want to see from the United 
States. That is what they are willing to support. 

It is not without a lot of difficulties, and you have got to balance 
on many hands. But we have done it before. We probably will not 
get this lineup the way we have got it right now again any time 
soon. 

So I do hope you will work on that aggressively. 

Ambassador J ones. Absolutely. I appreciate your comments, Mr. 
Chairman, and we are working on it very hard. 

Senator Brownback. We will continue to have discussions with 
you and continue to watch this issue. If you have other comments 
that you want to put into the record, we will be happy to receive 
those over the next several days as per the committee rules. 

Ambassador J ones. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. We will keep the record open for 5 days 
after this if you care to have other things inserted into the record. 

Thank you for your very good job, and I hope we can work to- 
gether. We really nave to get this dangerous man out of power. 

Ambassador j ones. We completely agree. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:48 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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